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THE LATEST FROM EGYPT. 



By James H. Breasted, M.A. 
University of Berlin. 



Since Lepsius disclosed for us in the forties, what is known among Ger- 
man Egyptologists as "das mittlere Reich" the middle Empire, no 
excavations in Egypt have excited such interest as those of Mr. Petrie at 
Tel - el - Amarna. All the world knows of the famous cuneiform tablets 
embodying the correspondence between the kings of the Nile and the Meso- 
potamian valleys in the sixteenth century B. C, and as a consequence the 
flood of light which has been thrown upon the political condition of Palestine 
during the centuries just preceding the Israelitish occupation. But in view 
of some further discoveries of Mr. Petrie, it may not be out of place briefly to 
notice the unique origin of the city where he has been excavating. 

It owed its existence to purely religious causes. Amenhotep IV has 
long been a puzzle to Egyptologists, but his story is now understood with 
tolerable accuracy, and shows that Egypt did not lack her religious contro- 
versies, as we shall see. The majority of the greater deities of the Egyptian 
pantheon were sun -gods; Amon Ra, Horus, Osiris all found visible embodi- 
ment in the sun, but still retained their individuality. Among the more 
highly cultivated of the Egyptians, the feeling very early developed, that all 
these divinities were but forms for the same great deity. Especially did the 
priests of the new empire understand this, and knew that the god whom the 
Egyptian peasant of one nomos honored as Ra, was the same divinity known 
as Horus in another nomos. They were but different manifestations of the 
same god, — an ancient Sabellianism. Indeed the priests carried this de- 
velopment so far, that they brought deities into the sun - cultus, who had 
really no connection with it ; like Amon, god of harvest, or the water -god 
Sobek. Thus the distinctions between the different persons of the pantheon 
were being gradually effaced, but no hierarchy had the courage to abandon 
the old forms ; the traditional beliefs were too firmly fixed in the hearts of the 
people, and not the slightest change was made in the ancient ritual and cultus. 

The decisive step of worshipping this one deity under one name, was 
made by the king above mentioned, Amenhotep IV of the XVIII. dynasty. 
He chose as the striking symbol of his one deity, the 'eten or sun - disk. It 
preserved the ancient sun cultus, and was at the same time the symbol of 
the Pharaohs' universal sway ; for we find on an obelisk of Queen Hatskepsut 
at Karnak a reference to herself as, " she whom the great circle of the gods 
has trained as mistress of the (shntu-n-eteri) circuit of the sun -disk." Not 
content with adopting this worship himself, the king immediately proceeded 
to enforce its adoption thoroughout his realm by the most severe measures. 
The names of all other gods were everywhere erased and the new cultus 
universally introduced. As his own name contained the name of Amon, the 
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king changed it to Huen'eten (" radiance of the sun - disk "), and leaving 
Thebes, with its too frequent reminders of the same god, he went further 
down the river and founded a new capital which he named "hul-en-'eten 
("horizon of the sun -disk"), the modern Tel - el - Amarna. He enriched 
the place with a noble palace and magnificent temples of his new cultus, 
till it became a city truly worthy of a king's residence, which it continued to 
be till Huen'eten's death, a period of uncertain length. He was succeeded 
by two relatives, and a priest of the new cultus, all weaklings and unable to 
continue the reform. The last one was succeeded by the great King Harem- 
heb, the last ruler of the XVIII. dynasty, who razed the capital of the 
reformer to the ground and utilized the stone for his own purposes. The 
traditional worship was restored and everywhere resumed its sway, and the 
idea which Huen'eten had so vigorously introduced was never again favored 
by any king. 

An effort for the establishment of such absolute monotheism, or at least 
the strictest monolatry, is especially interesting, as it took place during the 
Israelitish sojourn in Egypt. It was a strange fortune which brought this 
people, even for so short a time, under the only nation of that period, which 
ever dreamed of monotheism, though it would be nonsense to assume that the 
movement had the slightest influence upon them. 

This unsuccessful reform also affects the contemporaneous history of 
Palestine, for the internal confusion occasioned by it, so distracted Egypt's 
foreign policy that the Palestinian tributaries gained by the splendid victories 
of Thothmes III are enabled to free themselves. The power of the northern 
Hittites grows undisturbed till it is enabled to face the armies of Rameses II 
without flinching. It may therefore with probability be said that Israel on 
entering Palestine would still have been within the jurisdiction of Egypt, 
had it not been for the reformation of Huen'eten. 

On the site of this old time capital, Mr. Petrie has been continuing his ex- 
cavations since finding the famous letters. Tracing the razed walls of the 
palace, he has come upon one room nearly entire, with " a painted fresco 
pavement," presenting subjects treated in a style utterly foreign to previous 
and subsequent methods. It is unnecessary to recall to the reader the rigid 
conventionalism which everywhere dominates Egyptian art, and from which 
these new specimens are entirely free. Subjects from nature are treated 
with a grace and freedom which classic frescoes can hardly parallel. Espe- 
cially noticeable is a bull standing among sedges with head on high and a 
frightened bird flying away above him. Petrie claims that nothing like this 
can be found " until modern times," and yet that they were done by Egyp- 
tian artists as the conventional treatment of some familiar motives shows. 
Whether these striking innovations like the new religion were introduced by 
the heretic king himself, is a question. Where the ideas came from is toler- 
ably certain. A people living in the north and called by the Egyptians Kefti 
voluntarily sent presents to Thothmes III after his victories in Palestine; 
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these gifts are in a style previously unknown, and are possibly Mycenaean. 
More than that they lived in the north cannot be affirmed of the Kefti, but it 
is certain that their work came into Egypt at this time, and the new art of 
Huen'eten is doubtless to be assigned to this source. Mr. Petrie's assignment 
of it to the Greeks, of whom in this period we know absolutely nothing, is 
entirely without ground. Not the least interesting relic found, is a death 
mask of the king made for the use of the artists and sculptors who had his 
funeral equipage and sarcophagus to prepare. Such an exact reproduction 
as this is unique and offers an intensely fascinating study to connect these 
features with the known history of the man. 

These developments in the art of the XVIIIth dynasty, recall the recent 
finds of Brugsch, at Hawara, in Fayum, which have just arrived at the Royal 
Museum here. In pursuance of the old custom of carving the face of the 
deceased in the lid of the sarcophagus, it came to be common in the later 
times to substitute for this, a painted portrait of the deceased, done upon a 
tablet of cypress wood or a square of heavy linen, laid over the face of the 
deceased. The end of the coffin lid was then hinged and could be turned 
down, exposing the portrait to view. Often, however, the mummy had no 
further cover than its wrappages. This wrapping was most elaborately done 
with bands of colored linen, crossed in a complex diamond pattern, bearing 
in the centre of each diamond a gilded button. The method seems to have 
been peculiar to Fayum, and during a period from the first century B. C. to 
about 200 A. D. 

The remarkable thing about these mummies is the portraits mentioned. 
These are so natural in color, blending and life - like expression, that, as 
Brugsch remarks, had you met one of them in a modern frame, no thought 
of an ancient origin would have been suggested. The work was done in 
wax colors, mostly laid on with palette - knife, often receiving final touches 
with the brush. The knowledge that such work existed was shown by Petrie 
in '88 on the same field where Brugsch has been digging. It is undoubtedly 
Greek, but that the Greek portrait painters of the first century B. C. were 
practically the equals of modern masters, no one had dreamed. That such is 
the case, however, is evidenced by the words of Menzel, who, on viewing their 
work for the first time, exclaimed : "IVir haben nichts hinzugelernt." Thus 
does Egypt preserve to us the relics of ancient culture and art from other shores. 

Nor in the province of literary art are interesting developments wanting. 
It is probably not generally known among Biblical scholars-, that the parallel- 
ism distinctive of Hebrew poetry is the usual form of the Egyptian poem. 
An example or two will best illustrate. 

In the tomb of a court - officer, Seheteb-'eb-Ra at Abydos, the deceased 
is represented as having delivered to his children in praise of the king, a 
song, of which the following is a part. I translate literally, retaining as far 
as possible the order of the original : 

" Worship the king in the midst of your reins, 
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" Honor his majesty in your hearts, 

" He is So 1 * in the hearts, 

" His eyes search each body, 

" He is the sun who sees with his rays. 

" He illuminates the two 3 lands more than the sun - disk, 

" He makes verdant more than a great Nile. 

" He fills the two lands with strength, 

" He is the life which cools the nostrils. 

" He gives food to those who are in his train, 

" He nourishes those who follow his way. 

" He it is who causes what is, 
" He is the cknum 3 of each body. 

It will be observed that the second group is a triple parallelism (cf. Ps. 
cxlvi., 6-10), while the rest are on the usual plan of two members. An ex- 
cellent example is also found in the temple of Osiris at Abydos, where the 
priests say of the king : 

" How gentle is this in the hearts of the people ! 

" How beautiful is this before the gods ! 

" Thou makest the monuments of Osiris, 

" Thou adornest him who is before the dwellers of the west (»' e., Osiris). 

" Excellent for his deeds, 

" Mighty in the naming of his name. 

And the king says of himself : 

" I gave the priests to know what concerned them, 
" I put right the ignorant in his ignorance. 

" I strengthen who were in terror, 
" I thrust back the evil from them. 

There also occurs a rarer form of complex verse, having two lines parallel 
with two. The predominating variety is the so - called synonymous parallel- 
ism, more rarely the synthetic and antithetic. Did the Semites obtain this 
style of verse from the Egyptians or the reverse ? It is an interesting 
question, and a thorough examination of the history of forms in Assyrian 
poetry would throw much light upon it. 

At some future time the date and finally certain translation of the Egyp- 
tian names in Genesis xli. 45 may not be uninteresting to the readers of this 
journal. 

1 God of perceiving. 

2 Upper and lower Egypt. 

3 God of creation. 



